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Extracts from a testimony, of Grace Church St. 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, concerning John 
Barclay. 

* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 

God.”? Matt. v. 8. 

This, our dear friend, was the son of Robert 
and Ann Barclay, and was born at Clapham, in 
Surrey, in the year 1797. His parents were 
members of our religious society; his mother 
died whilst he was very young. : 

Ftom his own memorandums we find that he 
was early visited with the convictions of divine 
grace; but becoming exposed to the influence 
of bad example at a public school, he was often 
brought into deep humiliation and sorrow on 
account of his transgressions ; and his tears of re- 
pentance and his prayers for preservation were 
poured forth in secret places. In reference to the 
stateof his mind at this time, he says, “ As theevil 
tree cannot but bring forth evil fruit, as long as it 
is suffered to live and thrive in the heart; so 
this being the case with me, the fruits did show 
themselveseabundantly indeed. Oh! that all 
who have been injured by my evil example could 
be shewn a fiftieth part of the remorse and re- 
pentance, sorrow and trouble, which has been, 
through unutterable mercy, experienced by me.” 
He was madewilling to abide ander the judg- 
ments of the Lord, and was favored to know 
that these thastisements from his heavenly 
Father’s hand were administered in love; ina 
sense of which, his heart was often made to over- 
flow with thankfulness; and he was brought into 
a state of submission to the Lord’s will, and 
humble dedication to his requirings. Alluding, 
some years afterwards, to the circumstances of 
this eventful period of his life, he writes thus: 
“This I may ‘say and leave upon record, that 
though many almost indescribable temptations 
and presentations of evil ‘have been permitted to 
come about me, sometimes like a mighty flood, 
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so that ia hours of extreme weakness, I have 


been many and many a time ready to give upithie 
“fight of faith;’’ yet to this day the Lord, 
strong and mighty, has becn pleased. in his 
abundant compassion, to encamp around me, and 
to give me songs of deliverance, songs of triumph 
and of praise. I will set up my banner in His 
name, who is a rock of defence, and sure refuge 
|to my poor weary soul. QO! young man or young 
|woman, to whom this may come,—my friend, 
jmy brother, my si-ter, who art secking the 
| better country, and Him who is the way and the 
guide, Oh! though thou art weary and heavy 
laden, take courage ; there is a staff, a stay, and 
strength and succor with Him and in Him, who 
hath gone before, and who leadeth on his little 
jones gently and sweetly, as they are able to fol- 
low. Take this as the counsel of one who writes 
| from a sure and living experience, and who hath 
|indubitably known His name (which is above 
every name) to be a strong. tower indeed. He 
will be with His, even to the end of the world.” 
His mind, for several years after his father’s 
| decease, was brought under much concern on the 
| subject of business; and he felt it his duty to 
| give up an offer which was considered to be very 
‘advantageous. In a retrospective view of this 
| step, he say, in a letter, “ I know not that I have 
taken any measure, that now in seasons of calm- 
' ness seems to afford the like peace to me.” Al- 
iluding to this subject again, he adds, “The 
, ground upon which I think it best for me to be 
not much engrossed with the things of this life 
'is, that having experienced no small share of the 
| forbearance and mercy of the Lord, having been 
| delivered from the pit of destruction, having sin- 
cere, hearty, and very fervent desires for my own 
preservation and salvation, as well as for that of 
my poor fellow creatyres every where, I have 
inclined towards the belief, that the Lord will 
make use of me, if I am faithful to his requir- 
ings, in the way, time, and for the purposes 
which Ht sees best: under this impression it is, 
‘and not tp encourage or give way to an apathy, 
or want of energy 6f exertion, that I believe it 
right for me to sit. loose to this world and the 
anxieties thereof ; lest I should be incapacitated 
for performing that service, which may be shewn 
to be my duty. I believe it safest for me, if in 
any business, that it should be one of moderate 
profit, and not involving -much attention.” 
He believed himself required to observe much 
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simplicity and moderation in providing the need-| care, yet Phd@e felt the requirings of truth, 
ful accommodations of life; and in reference to| and became féfly satisfied thereof, he cheerfully 
this subject, he says, “I am clearly of the be-| gave up all into that hand which drew him into 
lief, that it is my duty to live in such an humble, | service, relying thereon for the preservation of 
plain, homely, simple manner, as that neither | himself and all his, in every dispensation of Pro- 
in the furniture, food, or clothing used, any misap- | vidence ; and it was mercifully afforded to him, 
plication if the gifts of Divine Providence be ad-| Tn the year 1781 he came to Great Britain on 
mitted or encouraged.” — ; |a religious visit, and traveled through most 

About this time, which ‘was in the twenty-| parts of the north of England, Scotland and Ire. 
second year of his age, he writes thus: “Q! the | Jand, and- after the Yearly Meeting he visited 
love that the Lord hath shed abroad in my the Quarterly Meetings at Colchester, Wood. 
heart! ©! the divine joy, the unspeakable peace, | bridge and Norwich. Soon after this, he pro- 
the blessed presence of the Most High, how it| ceeded through Lincolnshire to Hull, whence, 
seems to flow through me, making up for all| with his companion, Thomas Thornsborough, 
trials, and tears of disquietude and distress! O!| Samucl Emlen, Jr., and Morris Birkbeck, he 
may this feeble testimony speak out His adorable | embarked for Holland, and after visiting the 
mercy, when this poor frail flesh shall be laid! few Friends, there he embarked in a vessel 
low in the dust ; may it induce othersto fear Him | hound for Scarborough, but by contrary winds 
that made the heavens and the earth, and to| Janded at Shields, with a dedication of heart for 
trust in Him forever! Praises to the Lamb that | further service if required ; but was, soon after 
liveth, yet was slain! Amen.” he landed, taken ill@f the small-pox. In the 
course of this illness his mind was preserved per- 
EARLY PIETY.—NO. LIII. | fectly calm, and his patience and fortitude was 


es a : truly great, as was also his resignation to the 

_ William Hunt, of New Garden, in the pro- Divine disposal, signifying to his companion 

vince of North Carolina, was born in the province | that his coming there was providential, but that 
of Pennsylvania ; and by accounts received he | jig sickness was nigh unto death, if not quite. 
was first reached by truth in the eighth year of | ¢; or.” said he. “ when T' wale 1 seete enclosed 
his age, which continued to follow him from | 7 a farther ” P , 
time to time, so that when in company with his To a friend h ih i _— 
acquaintances, he was often tendered, and led to | ,. © @ tread Who remersed thet whatever sr 
seek solitary places to vent his tears; although | vee a | - a —— a sibs tg 
he then did not know what it was that so broke | sndeed a aeial car ea ’ on tan a 
in upon his spirit. oss S Sever oe arer. ‘ & 

Being situated, at that carly period of life, in ee = ie 

a place _where no religion prevailed, but the | he f tb qd ” tl : 
people lived rather dissolutely, he had none to ‘2° *U" ha re re ees ‘aie 
tell the distress and exercise of his mind to, for 42% shay all the world docs not seck after the 
is mother dying when he was very young, who _ . = 
teed sciat idlemeed: aa elidens woman, enjoyment of truth, it so far transcends all other 
and his father when he was about twelve, he | things. : 
was left quite alone. But after'some time, going, At another time, to some friends who came to 
to live with his sister, and those tender impres- | §¢¢ him, he said : “ The Lord knows how I have 
sions continuing, the Lord, in mercy, showed | loved you from our first acquaintance, and longed 
him they were from the immediate operations of | for your growth and establishment in the blessed 
his own spirit, and that his growth in truth, and | truth, and I now feel the same renewed afresh ;” 
experience of its true virtue, lay in his being adding, that he much desired they might fill up 
faithful to the dictates thereof; by which he, the places Providence intended, and lay up 
was fitted for service, even in very early years, | treasure in heaven; “ for,” said he, *‘ what would 
his mouth being opened in testimuny before he | 4 thousand worlds avail me now?” He also ex- 
was fifteen years of age; and through the hea- | pressed his satisfaction that he had not spent his 
venly influence of the Spirit he became an able | time idly since he came to England, nor neglected 
minister, rightly dividing the word of truth, to | ne meeting that he could well attend ; and that 
the great comfort and edification of the church | Under so great a load of bodily affliction, what a 
where his lot was cast. treasure a quiet mind was. 

He was concerned to travel in truth’s service At another time he said, with great composure, 
before his 20th year, and visited the provinces | ‘ The Lord knows best. I am in his hand, let 
of Virgina and Maryland; and afterwards in the | him do what he will.” Leaning on Morris Birk- 
the course of his Christian progress, all the pro- | beck, he said, “‘ Dear Morris, I hfve a request to 
vinces of America, and almost all the meetings| make, which is, in case I am suddenly taken 
therein. Although he had a large family, whose | away, do thou write to"my dear wife, and let her 
subsistence much depended on his industry and | know all is well. Write also to my dear child- 
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ren, to improve the hints I freqgently gave them | there was one; for as surely as there is a secret 
for their conduct, while with them and since.” Divine Power, it was manifested in my soul in 
At another time, a day or two before his | the reading of this passage ; and it so overcame 
death, he said triumphantly, “Friends, truth | me in gratitude to the Father of mercies, that 
reigns over all ;” and soon after departed, on the | my knees were bowed, and tears fell in abun- 
9th day of 9th month, 1772 ; aged 39, a minis- | dunce. 
ter 24 years. There has indeed been a wonderful Providence 
coeeamasaans jall along about me,-too large to be fully set forth 
The following extract from J. Barclay’s Jour-|in order. When the time for my decision and 
nal will show how clearly the right course was | Signing of the articles of clerkship arrived, 
manifested at a season of proving, to which allu- oe I was to serve in an attorney’s office for 
‘five years, with every prospect that a handsome 
jincome would succeed my application to this line 
1816, 8th mo. 3d.—O! that I might be helped | of business ; and when the draft of the deed’ was 
this day to do the will of the Lord. O! that I | about to be sent to be engrossed, and 1 was to 
might be strengthened with inward might, pa- take it to the law-stationer’s for that purpose ; 
tiently yet firmly and constantly to persevere in | borne down by hidden trials, my earnest fervent 
what is right. Though assaulted daily by the | petition (in a secret place, where I stepped aside 
powerful enemy, yet may I be favored with un- | to pour out my soul unto God) was, that if the 
weared fortitude to watch and pray, that he may | Lord was my guide and my leader, he would 
not finally overcome. How liable are we every | make a way even now, when there appeared none, 
moment of each day of our lives to fall or falter | to get out of the predicament in which I was so 
in our steppings ; and how blessed are they who {closely confined ; speedily that day I was taken 
are kept by the power of God through faith unto | ill, and obliged to see a physician, who ordered 
salvation. My secret constant craving is, that) me to Southampton as soon as I could go; which 
in all things and at all times, I may have such | was accordingly effected in three days. I have 
an awe and fear of Him, whom all should fear, | cause to remember to this day, how closely the 
as to be preserved from evil ; and that thus walk-| Mighty Helper was about my bed and about my 
ing before Him, I may be led into the way of; path at that time; so. that my tenderness of 
peace. | heart, and my cries and tears in secret, were 
I remember, when under great exercise, long | often remarkably answered, and were felt even to 
continued, on the subject of business, andamidst | prevail with God. My song also was unto him 
many thoughts as to getting a livelihood in the in the night season; and living praises would 
world, with my very restrained views every way, |ascehd, in very small intervals of time, when the 
[ opened a book in great fluctuation and sore soul had a few seconds only to turn to its Com- 
grief of mind, as it lay near me, craving that 1) forter. 
might be secretly informed if this way, or in} When I returned from Southampton I resumed 
any way with certainty, as to the line of duty | my station at the desk; but my eye saw clearly 
preseribed to me by heavenly wisdom, when, to | that that place was not my lot, though L did not 
my astonishment, [ found immediately to my |even then think of giving up the profession 
hand this passage from Wm. Penn’s No Cross | altogether : but that was also shewn me in due 
No Crown, “ Whoever thou art that wouldst do season, when I was able to bear it. So that there 
the will of God, but faintest in thy desires from’ is indeed ground for me yet to trust and not be 
the opposition of worldly considerations, remem- ' afraid, as well as for others ; seeing that there is 
ber, I tell thee in the name of Christ, that he One, who can make darkness light, and crooked 
that prefers, father or mother, sister or brother, | things straight, and hard things easy. 
house, &e., to the testimony of the light of Jesus! He finally relinquished the pursuit of the law 
in his own conscience, shall be rejected of Him | in the latter part of this year. 
in the solemn and general inquest upon the | aa 
world, when all shall be judged, and receive ac-'| ON WOMEN S PREACHING. 
cording to the deeds done, not the profession! John Stickland, a respectable and serious man, 
made, in this life. It was the doctrine of Jesus, a local preacher among the Methodists, used to 


sion is made in the memorial on the first page. 


that ‘if thy right hand offend thee, thou must 


cut it off; and if thy right eye offend thee, thou 


must pluck it out ;’ that is, if the most dear, the 
most useful and tender comforts thou enjoyest, 
stand in thy soul’s way, and interrupt thy 
obedience to the voice of God, and thy conformity 
to his will revealed in thy soul, thou art engaged, 
under the penalty of damnation, to part with 
them.” 


relate the following anecdote : 

‘In conversing once witha dissenting minister, 
on the subject of the ministry of women, he 
told J. S. that some time before, he had himself 
delivered a discourse against the practice, from 
that passage: ‘I suffered not a woman to teach.’ 
After returning home he had occasion to call his 
little girl to dinner. 


| She tarried a little, being busied in reading 


O! here was a revelation indeed to me, if ever the Bible. ‘I asked her why she came not 
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sooner?’ She said, ‘Oh! father, I am ‘reading 
something so pretty.” ‘What is it? said 1. 
She replied, ‘ Paul went into Philip’s house, and 
he had four daughters that did preach ;’ remark- 
ing ‘ the word in our version is prophecy, but I 
looked,’ said she, ‘ at the Greek, and found that 
it should be translated preached.’ 

“ The minister added, ‘ I felt mortified to think 
that my own little girl should pull down all my 
sermon ; but I perceived my error, and hope I 
shall never speak against women’s preaching any 
more.’ ’— Armistead’s Select Miscellanies. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The following extract from a Prize Essay by 
T. V. Moore may be thought to ascribe more to 
the “ Family Institute” than properly belongs to 
it, but the general tenor is good. And as it is 
feared that the importance of home influence is 
not always sufficiently regarded, it is thought the 
views it contains are worthy consideration. 

A. 

Man is the most helpless of all creatures in his 
infancy ; the most narrowly endowed with in- 
stinct, and the most feebly furnished with strength ; 
and hence demanding the most untiring atten- 
tion to develop his physical system to a healthy 
maturity. Itis to meet this early necessity, that 
the family has been instituted ; and like all di- 
vine arrangements of this kind, is self-acting, and 
self-adjusting ; working out its ends with a sim- 
plicity and perfection unknown to any human in- | 
stitution. As God has provided a fountain of | 
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warm and lovigg gushes of a mother’s love; and 
no social mechanics shall erect a mechanism that 
can supply a father’s care. And the attempt to 
do this, must only end in clumsy failure, increas. 
ing misery, and ensuring ultimate ruin. 

Another design of this institution is, the mental 
and social culture, and consequent happiness in 
life of its inmates. 

It is in this fact, that we probably find a reason 
for the protracted infancy of man. Were he de. 
signed, like the lower tribes, only for a physical 
life, like them he might be early fitted to shift 
for himself. The bird will defend her callow 
young with the fiercest courage; and if they 
are torn from her nest at this tender age, will 
fill the grove with the plaint of her maternal 
anguish. But as soon as these nestlings have 
attained a little more maturity, she voluntarily 
forsakes them, and knows them nolonger. The 
whole end of their life being physical, as soon as 
the requisite physical maturity is reached, they 
are abandoned ; and hence, to avoid the perils of 
a protracted immaturity, their physical develop- 
ment is hastened. But it is otherwise with man. 
The body is but the envelope, within which is 
the more precious soul. It is necessary that this 
soul should be kept under training influences 
long enough to mould its character ; and for this 
reason the infancy of man is protracted. 

Were the period of his immaturity as brief as 
that of the lower animals, he would be sent forth 
to the duties of life before the spiritual part of 
his nature had been properly impressed ; and 


nutriment in the body, tbat is unsealed at the | hence the body develops slowly to give scope for 
time it is needed, without any agency of -man, } the proper training of the soul. This requires 
so has he treasured in the human heart, a deep | the family relation to be permanent, that it may 





fountain of affection, that is ready to meet the 
claims of this helpleas feebleness ; and the more 
absolute the helplessness, the more exhaustless | 
and untiring the love by which it is enfolded. 
Within the protecting walls of the family circle, | 
there has been provided the warm pressure of a 
mother’s love, and the strong activities of a 
father’s affection. And as the cares of life! 
thicken around both, there grows up around the 
little pillow, and twines about the little form, | 
the rejoicing affections of brotherly and sisterly | 
kindness ; so that each new necessity finds ey) 
a new supply for its wants. 

Let a sceptical and socialistic philosophy suc- 





ceed in weakening, or dissolving the bonds of 
the family institute, and the very physical con- 
stitution of the race must degenerate. 

Let infancy be abandoned to the cold charities 
. of a public provision ; let childhood be left to 
the blind, unloving activities of mere hired and 
salaried attention, and in a few generations the 
people on whom this fearful experiment was 
made, would either become extinct, or degraded 
to the lowest type of physical degeneracy. No 
cunning chemistry shall devise a fountain of the 
milk of human kindness, that shall replace the 


accomplish those higher and wider ends, 

Nor are its culturing agencics limited to youth. 
It is designed to meet the necessities of manhood 
and old age, and provide for each its appropriate 
influences. 

There is so much to harden the soul of man 
in the business of life ; so much to case the heart 
in selfishness and steel the finer sensibilities of 
the soul, that there is needed some counteract- 
ing agency to antagonize these influences, and 
keep the higher emotions in play. 

This is found in the family, the circle of 
which is wide enough to break up the centripetal 
tendency of selfishness, and yet narrow enough 
to prevent the weakening of the emotions by 
undue expansion. Here is a quiet refuge from 
the rush and roar of life, where the sunny smile 
of love, the merry laugh and the joyous prattle 
of childhood and the fragrant freshness of un- 
tainted young hearts, will melt down the cynical 
selfishness that the world has engendered, and 
softly stealing the weary thoughts from their 
daily topics will gently unfold the finer and purer 
sensibilities of the soul. Hence while it acts as 
a soothing suspension of the harassing influences 
of life, and increases its quict happiness, it also 
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acts as a constant educational agency on the 
hearts of those who are properly subjected to its 
influences. 

And even for old age, with its advancing de- 
crepitude and its querulous weakness, it provides 
not only a refuge when the parental care of other 
years may find its requital in filial kindness and 
love, but it also furnishes in the budding forth 
of new relations, and the awakening of new emo- 
tions, a fine antagonism to the decaying tendency 
of advancing years, making the unconscious 
prattle and the guileless love of the grandchild a 
perpetual blessing to the heart of age. 

lis scope is not arrested at old age, but stretches 
on to another life, and finds. its highest design 
in training the soul for heaven, 

As every thing on earth points upward to 
heaven for its final solution and completion, so | 
must it be with the family. And when we re- | 
member how often the angel ranks above are | 
filled with the little cherub ones from families 
below, how often the earthly home is made deso- 
late, and how often its inmates are scattered like 
the autumn leaves over the earth, we instinctively 
look for that home where the tie is never dis- 
solved, and the stroke of death never falls ; and 
feel that an institute so pervading in its influences 
was designed for more than the perishing present, 
desigaed to fit those who had lived and loved on 
earth, to live and love in heaven. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

There are various tests by which the Christian 
traveler may “try the spirit” which actuates 
him, but none perhaps more searching than the 
query put by Jesus to his disciples: “‘ Are ye 
able to drink of the cup that I shall drink of, and 
be baptised with the baptism that I am baptised 
with.” To be prepared to respond, as they did, 

We are able, implies a blessed condition, a con- 
dition in which we can, “if smitten upon the one 
cheek, turn the other,” and “if any man sue us 
at the law and take away our cloak, we will not 


Jorbid lim to take our coat also.”’ A disposition 


of mind which will enable us to bear the re- 
proaches of men, if our name should “be cast 
out as evil for the Son of man’s sake.” How 
few, compared with the many professing the name 
of Christ, thus prove by their works that they 
have attained to the perfect endurance of suffer- 
ing and trial exemplified in the life of the blessed 
Jesus, whom they claim as their great exampler, 
who not only by precept taught his followers “ to 
love their enemies and do good and lend, hoping 
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Except our dwelling place be “in the spirit,” 
we cannot produce the fruits of the spirit, which 
are, “love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance,” and “if 
we live in the spirit let us also walk in the spirit,”’ 
for “ whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap.” A. 





HAPPY HOMES. 


Let it be our object to multiply the number of 
virtuous aud happy homes. The domestic hearth 
is the seed-plot of a noble and flourishing com- 
monwealth. All laws are vicious, all tendencies 
are to be deprecated, which increase the difficulty 
of diffusing through every rank the refined and 
holy influences which are cherished by the do- 
mestic affections. Reckless speculation among 
capitalists, disturbing the steady and uniform 
course of employment, and its sure counterpart, 
improvidence and debauchery among workmen 
—are the deadliest foes of the household virtues. 
In how small a compass lie all the elements of 
man’s truest happiness, if society were only con- 
ducted in a rational and moderate spirit, and its 
members of every class could be restrained from 
vicious indulgence and the pursuit of phantoms. 
A marriage contracted with thoughtfulness, and 
cemented by a pure and faithful love, when a fixed 
position is gained in the world, and a small fund 
has been accumulated—bard work and frugal 
habits at the commencement of domestic life, to 
meet in time the possible demands of the future 
family—a dwelling comfortably furnished, clean, 
bright, salubrious, and sweet—children well 
trained, and early scnt to school—a small collec- 
tion of good books on the shelves—a few blos- 
soming plants in the window—home made happy 
in the evening by cheerful tasks and mutual im- 
provement, exchanged at times for conversation 
of friend and neighbor of kindred taste and con- 
genial manners—these are conditions of existence 
within the reach of every one who will seek them 
—resources of the purest happiness, lost to thou- 
sands, because a wrong direction is given to their 
tastes and energies, and they roam abroad in 
pursuit of interest and enjoyment which they 
might create ia rich abundance at home. This 
is no romantic visionary picture. It is a sober, 
accessible possibility, such as even now, under 
the pressure of many adverse circumstances, is 
realised in the homes of not a few working men 
who have learned the art of extracting compe- 
tence from narrow means, and maintaining genu- 


for nothingagain,” but in the hour of his greatest | inerespectability in an humble station.— Taylor’s 
extremity could ask of his Father that his per-| Christian Aspects of Faith and Duty. 


secutors should be forgiven, for, said he, ‘ they 
know not what they do.” May not the cause of 
this deficiency be illustrated by the beautiful 





SpANISH PROVERBS.—Prayers and provender 


figure of the vine and the branch, for “as the | never hindered any man’s journey. 


branch cannot bear fruit of itself except it abide 
in the vine, neither can ye except ye abide in me.” 


Experience and wisdom are the two best 
fortune-tellers. 
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From the Leisure Hour, 
THE DISAGREEABLES ! 

“T don’t like spiders,” said a young female; 
“ T never did : they are such hideous, disgusting- 
looking creatures, the very idea of them makes 
me shudder :” and she seemed ready to faint, as a 
“hunter” ran across the floor. Certainly, the 
spider is not a creature which one would desire 
to have as a near neighbor: it nas such a plot- 
ting, creeping way, and such a sort of vicious ex- 
pression about it. We like what is frank and 
open. Ina battle between a spider and a fly, 
one always sides with the fly; and yet of the 
two, the latter is certainly the most troublesome 
insect to man. But the fly is frank and free in 
all its doings; it seeks its food and pursues its 
pastime openly ; suspicions of others, or covert 
designs against them, are quite unknown to it, 
and there is something almost confiding in the 
way in whieh it sails around you, when a single 
stroke of your hand might destroy it. The spider, 
on the contrary, lives by snares and plots; and 
is, at the same time, very designing and suspi- 
cious, both cowardly and fierce ; it always moves 
stealthily, as though among enemies, retreating 
before the least appearance of danger. Its whole 
appearance corresponds with its character, and 
it is not surprising, therefore, that while the fly 
is more mischievous than the spider, we yet look 
upon the former with more favor than the latter. 


Nevertheless, perhaps it would be well if all 
who “ creep about this world of ours,” 


Tho’ uglier than most he be, 
Were useful in their kind as he. 


The spider has provided the astronomer with his 


measuring-line. Its web has determined the 
distances of the heavenly bodies, and by it the 
movements of what were till lately considered 
fixed stars have been ascertained. By its agency 
the comet has been tracked in its wanderings, 
and it is not too much to assert that it has con- 
tributed to the preservation of human life, and 
that by its slender cord vessels have been turned 
aside from dangerous rocks. It may be asked, 
How could the spider’s web produce such results? 
We reply, Inasmuch as it has led to an monly 
of observation which might never have been at- 
tained without it. The astronomer must have 
delicate instruments, the essential feature of 
which is some means of determining the precise 
instant when a heavenly body crosses the central 
line, or axis as it is called, of the telescope. For 
this purpose, a line of some-kind, or, more cor- 
rectly, a system of lines, must be stretched 
across the tube, in or near the focus of the eye- 
glass, marking precisely the axis of the instru- 
ment. A fine thread of silk or linen, or even 
the finest human hair, or the most delicate wire, 
is too coarse and uneven for the purpose where 
great exactness is required. A spider’s thread 
‘is found to answer perfectly, being exeeedingly 
fine and regular. Ona minute examination, a 
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spider will be found to have four protuberances 
or spinners, furnished with a large number of 
tubes, from each of which a very slender thread 
proceeds, which immediately after unites with 
all the other threads in one. Thus, the proper 
thread is formed of these four, and these again 
of a number of smaller threads; and it is calcu. 
lated that one spider’s thread consists of no fewer 
than 4000 lesser threads! And yet so delicate 
is it, that the eye cannot detect any coarseness 
or roughness in it, and it is fitted for the nicest 
calculations! Hence it is used in nearly all the 
better class of astronomical instruments; and 
daily, in various parts of the world, astronomers 
are watching the passage of the sun, the moon, 
the planets, and the fixed stars, behind the fine 
spider lines that stretch across the tubes of their 
telescopes. What must be the touch of the 
claws which guide and arrange these threads as 
they proceed from the spinners ! 

Professor Mitchell, by an invention of his own, 
has been able to divide a second into a thousand 
appreciable parts. To do this he converts time 
into space, seconds into inches, by causing the 
beats of the clock to be recorded (by means of a 
little magnetic telegraph) ona revolving disk, 
so that the distance between the marks thus 
made represents asecond. The instant a star 
crosses one of the spider lines in the telescope, 
the observer touches the telegraph key with his 
finger, and thus causes a mark to be made on the 
same revolving disk. The position of this mark 
among those made by the beat of the clock, gives 
the time of the observation, and as its distance 
from the preceding second’s mark can be very 
accurately measured, the time is obtained with 
corresponding exactness. The great difficulty in 
this arrangement was to break and connect the 
galvanic circuit, at every stroke of the pendulum, 
by an apparatus so delicate as not to interfere 
with the regularity of the clock’s motions. A 
very delicate wire lever was constructed, which, 
by being made to vibrate, alternately broke and 
completed the circuit. How to connect this with 
the clock without interfering with its rate of 
motion, was the next question. A very fine 
human hair was tried; but it was “ too rough, 
too coarse, too cable-like,” to answer the purpose, 
A fibre of silk was next tried with no better suc- 
cess. At length a spider’s thread was selected, 
and it worked to entire satisfaction. For twenty 
months that slender line has been moving to and 
fro in the Cincinnati Observatory, measuring off 
second after second on the revolving disk, and 
in this way exhibiting accurately the time of a 
multitude of astronomical observations, thus con- 
necting, as it were, the heavens and the earth. 

Reader, when next thou brushest the cobweb 
from the wall, or thine eyes light upon the cir- 
cular webs glittering with pearly dew-drops on 
the hedge-row and the grass by the wayside, re- 
member what the spider’s web has accomplished. 
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“ But, whatever you may say about the spider’s 
web, there certainly can be nothing interesting 
in the spider itself.” In reply, we shall give a 
few illustrations of the achievements and ingeni- 
ous qualities of this remarkable insect. Mr. 
Jesse, in his ‘ Country Life,” gives an account 
of a spider which he observed crawling at night 
over the ceiling of the room in search of flies, 
which it devoured as it caught them, and ap- 
peared, unlike most spiders, to have no place of 
retreat. During the day it remained motionless 
at some spot on the ceiling in the middle of the 
three fine threads which it had thrown out, one 
end of each of which had its termination at the 
place where the spider was resting. If one of 
the threads were ever so slightly touched, the 
spider instantly disappeared. ‘Lat first thought,” 
says Mr. J., ‘that it had suddenly let itself fall 
to the ground, but after a short time I saw it in 
its original position. On disturbing it a second 
time, | was enabled to ascertain that by means 
of its two fore fect, which alone suspended it 
from one of the threads, the insect spun itself 
round with so much rapidity as to become per- 
fectly invisible. This lasted for about half a 
minute, when I again saw the spider hanging on 
the thread by its two feet. There can, he adds, 
be no doubt that this power of producing in- 
stantaneous concealment must be the means of 
preserving the spider from beeoming a prey to 
its many enemies, especially as it has no place to 
which it can retreat as many spiders have.” It 
) seems fully aware that its safety depends upon 
i the thread it throws out, which it leaves with 
reluctance. 

Talk we of air balloons, that little sronaut, 
the gossamer spider, adopted the principle long 
before it was discovered by man that a body 
heavier than air could be upborne by a substance 
lighter than that element. It constructs its 
balloon of silken threads which are considerably 
lighter than air, and folding its legs, with its 
back downwards, it is wafted along with ease and 
rapidity in its airy chariot. These creatures 
mount to such great altitudes that Dr. Lister, 
when he ascended York Minster, still saw them 
floating far above him. 

The manceuvres of the spider to escape from 
an object surrounded by water are very intcrest- 
ing. Kirby placed a large field spider on a stick 
in the middle of a vessel of water. The creature, 
after fastening a thread to the top of the stick, 
crept down the side till its fore feet touched the 
water. It then swung itself off the stick which 
was slightly bent, and ran up the rope it had 
made ; this it repeated several times. At length, 
it let itself drop from the top of the stick by two 
threads, each distant from the other about one- 
twelfth of an inch, guided as usual by one of its 
hind feet, one of the threads being apparently 
smaller than the other. Having nearly reached 

the water, it stopped short, and broke off close 
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to the spinners the smallest thread, which still 
adhering by the end to the top of the stick floated 
in the air. 
these threads extending from the top of the stick 
to we cabinet about eight inches distant—and lo, 
the spider was gone, having used it as a bridge, 
over which to escape the watery element. 
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Soon after, Kirby discovered one of 


Few facts have more excited our astonishment 


than the possibility of a man being able to live 
and move at the bottom of the ocean; this 
triumph of the diving bell over the unfriendly 
element was anticipated by the water-spider. 
Having first spun some loose threads, and at- 
tached them to aquatic plants, it varnishes them 
over with a glutinous secretion resembling glass. 
This is its house. 
the same substance, and beneath this coating in- 
troduces a bubble of air. 
shining ball of quicksilver, it darts to the bottom, 
and introduces the air from under its pellicle 
into its habitation, repeating the operation, till 
the lighter element excludes the heavier, aud an 
aerial habitation is formed beneath the water. 
Thence the spider goes in quest of prey, and hav- 
ing obtained it, carries it to its sub-aquatie man- 
sion, where it is devoured at leisure. 


It then covers its body with 


Thus clothed, like a 


“One species of the spider,” says Swainson, 


“closes the entrance of its retreat with a door 
formed of particles of earth, and closely resem- 
bling the surrounding ground. 
rather valve, is united by a silken hinge to the 
entrance, at its upper side, and is so balanced 


This door, or 


that when pushed up it shuts again by its own 
weight. In the forests of Brazil we once met 
with a most interesting little spider, which 
sheltered itself in the same manner. Its case 
was suspended in the middle of the web. Upon 
being disturbed, the little creature ran to it with 
swiftness. No sooner had it gained its retreat 
than the door closed, as if by a spring, and left 
us in silent admiration, too great to allow us to 
capture the ingenious little creature for our col- 
lection.” 

The house-spider chooses a recess in a corner 
of a room or a piece of furniture: it then fixes a 
thread to one side, and carries it, according to 
the dimensions intended, to the opposite side or 
point, and fastens it. It then polls it, and 
renders it tight; and so goes backwards and for- 
wards several times, in order to make the margin 
strong, which will have to bear considerable 
stress. From this margin threads are spun in 
various directions, and the interstices are filled 
up as the spider runs along, until the whole as- 
sumes the gauze-like texture which we so often 
admire. The grim artificer then takes up his 
abode in a chamber constructed in a remote 
corner, which he connects with the net by 
“electric wires,” which vibrate when booty is 
within his grasp, and serve as bridges, across 
which he glides to attack his victim. 

Bat the garden, or geometric spider, is more 
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ingenious than the house-spider. Having first 
finished the outline of its web, the spider fills it 
up by lines like the spokes of a wheel. It pro- 
ceeds to the centre and pulls each thread with its 
feet, in order to insure a proper tension and 
strength. The concentric circles are next formed. 
Having completed its work, it runs to the centre 
and bites off the point at which all the spokes 


were united, so as to make their security depend } 


on the circular threads, and probably to render 
the web more elastic. In the circular opening 
thus made, it takes its station and watches for 
its prey. But it has always a chamber of retreat 
where it may lurk unobserved, till the vibration | 
of the threads connected with it, indicates that | 
prey has been taken. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 30, 1855. | 


On several occasions, when soliciting original 
matter for our paper, we have acknowledged a 
diffidence in doing so, because of the difficulty 
in admitting articles, which to the writer were | 
of interest, but which appeared to us to contain | 
controverted points that would be likely to draw | 
forth opposite views, and thereby lead into un- 
profitable discussions, which we have endeavored 
to avoid; not only that we have not ourselves a | 
taste for such food, but because we think the 


general tendency thereof is unwholesome to | 


|condition mirrored in the earth before us. 





many. While there are minds who may with 
propriety and profit interchange their different | 
views and sentiments, yct we belicve that the 
design of the Iutelligencer will be better answered | 
by adhering to our former course, of excluding 
all matter of a controversial character. We bave | 
recently received from valued friends communi- 
cations, which for the reasons now given, we 
think best not to insert, and hope, though they | 
may differ from us in regard to the propriety of 
our course, they will award to us purity of motive 
and a desire to promote the best welfare of the 
body. 





ABUNDANT Rains.—Perhaps there is no 
more fruitful source of remark than the weather. 
With all its changes, threatenings, and prospects, 
it affords an ever ready theme wherever men may 
meet. If the traveller is dull and lonely, the 
passing cloud, the falling shower, or the long 
drought, open to him a fund of thought for his 
silent musings. May we not, from the same pro- 
lific source, gather something to profit our readers? 
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To the thoughtful Christian mind, there is 
something in an abundant rain, as it falls upon 
the thirsty land after a continuous drought, that 
carries it beyond the mere visible effects upon 
the soil and crops, to the source whence cometh 
the blessing ; even to Him “ Who covereth the 
heavens with clouds, who prepareth rain for the 
earth, and maketh grass to grow upon the moun- 
tains.” “ He causeth the grass to grow for the 
cattle, and herbs for the service of man.” ‘ He 
sendeth the springs into the valleys, which run 
among the bills.” The clounds that overhang 
us, are but the collected vapors from our own 
hearth” stones. The gases which ascend from 
the fires that consume the mineral treasures of 
the earth, the vapors which rise unseen from the 
besom of the earth and ocean, are moulded into 
visible forms to return again and water the fur- 
rows of the field, and to refresh the “ cattle upon 
a thousand hills.’ How instructive are these 
teachings of nature; our spiritual perceptions may 
realize in them more than our senses enjoy by 
outward observation ; and we may see our inward 
We 
have our times of refreshing, and our times of 
drought ; and how often, when the threatening 
cloud has gathered, have the showers of mercy 
descended upon the poorand needy spirit, realizing 
the cheering promise, “I will open rivers in 
high places, and fountains in the midst of the 
valleys, [ will make the wilderness a pool of 
water, and the dry land springs of water.’”’ After 
an abundant rain, when the warming beams of 
the sun again shine out, how do the fruits and 
flowers spring into new life. Oh! how many 
flowers might we scatter over the rugged path of 
life, how many fruits might we dispense to those 
around us through the wilderness of this world, 
if our hearts were ever open to receive the de- 
scending shower, and the warming beams of the 
sun of righteousness. Yet even then we should 
experience winter and summer, shower and 
drouth, clouds and sunshine. 


In the book of nature which is open before us, 
we may read our own history ; it is written in 


all the handiwork of God. 


Marnriep,—On the 13th inst., according to the 
order of Friends, JonatHan Travitia, of West 
Chester, to Martua E., daughter of Jesse W. New- 
port, of this city. 
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Diep,—On the 18th of Fifth month, 1855, Jo- 
sepH WILLETS, a valued member of New York 
Monthly Meeting, in the 65th year of his age. 
For many years he had suffered with asthma, but 
consumption of the lungs closed his earthly career. 
Through all he manifested a peaceful serenity. 
The tranquilizing power of redeeming love ele- | 
vated his soul above the fear of death, furnishing an 
evidence that all was well. As his dissolution drew 
near, he manifested a desire that every earthly 
duty should be faithfully attended to, giving di- | 
rections that every thing pertaining to his inter- 
ment should be ot the plainest kind, and that it 
be conducted in a simple becoming manner. | 
After desiring his love to all, he meekly said, 
‘‘ Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for | 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” After a} 
little quiet he exclaimed, “glory, all is glory and | 
happiness.” 











Eighth Annual Report of the Managers of the 
Philadelphia Society for the Employment and | 
Instruction of the Poor. Presented at the 
Annual Meeting, April 9, 1855. 


The Board of Managers, in submitting their | 
Annual Report, feel that they have reason to | 
congratulate the members of the Society, and the | 
poor who have been the recipients of its benefits, | 
upon the amount of good it has been enabled to 
accomplish since the last annual meeting. 

During this period the field of our labors at 
the House of [udustry has been ascene of greater | 
activity than in any former year, the scarcity of | 
employment, and the high price of provisions 
having produced an unusual amount of want and | 
suffering, and brought many to our notice who} 
never before received aid from publie charity. 

With those wretched beings who crowd the 
vicinity of Baker and Bedford streets we believe 
the absolute suffering has not been so great as 
usual. The condition of most of these people is | 
at all times so low that it is almost impossible 
for any circumstances to degrade them. The | 
exhibition of their great destitution has very natu- 
rally enlisted much public as well as private sym- 
pathy, and a considerable amount of alms has 
been bestowed. So far as this has been confined 
to the distribution of food and clothing, we hope 
it has been the means of substantial benefit, but 
the indiscriminate distribution of large sums of } 
money among those who were incapable of mak- 
ing a good use of it, has, we fear, had an inju- 
rious effect, administering to the gratification of 
the lowest passions, and filling the coffers of the 
proprietors of brothels and grogeries. In mak- 
ing these obseryations, the Board would not 
wish to discourage any judicious efforts to bene- 
fit or reclaim these forlorn and degraded people. 

Xather, as co-laborers in the same field, we are 
ready to join shoulder to shoulder in bearing our 
portion of the work. 

The relief furnished at The House of Indus- 
try has been of that kind least susceptible of 
misapplication. Wholesome meals and decent 





lieved to be deserving. 


‘ceived from the Moyamensing Prison. 
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lodgings have been freely furnished to the desti- 
tute, employment has been given them, and 


clothing and some articles of food have been dis- 


tributed to the sick, and to others who were be- 
i But in no instance has 
money been given, excepting as a compensation 
for labor. 

The number of persons who have received 
shelter at the House during the past year is 
1266. This number only includes those whose 
names are entered upon the register, as entitled 
to all the privileges of the House. There were, 
in addition, during the winter months, a number 
of females employed in the work rooms, averag- 
ing about 38 daily, who did not reside at the 
House, but to whow dinner was furnished on five 
days of the week. Many others came in occa- 
sionally for their meals, of whom no record is 
kept. 

Of those whose nativity is known, only 106 
were born in Pennsylvania, and but 31 in Phila- 
delphia, while more than three-fourths of the 
whole number were of foreign birth. Although 
many of the latter had been residents for several 
years, yet the fact as stated, indicates the true 
source of the great mass of pauperism which 
afflicts the community. 

One hundred and fifty-three persons were re- 
Of all 
classes of our population, there are none who, 
from motives of public security and economy, as 
well as humanity, deserve to be looked after and 
provided for more than the discharged prisoner. 
Thrown upon the world without home or friends, 
often with insufficient clothing, and penniless, he 
has no resource but fresh depredations upon the 
community, or fruitless attempts to drown his 
misfortunes in the intoxicating cup. To step in 
at this hour of temptation and discouragement, 
has been the part of our Institution. His past 
crimes do not excuse us from relieving the priso- 
ner. Perhaps it was our neglect that made him 
such! After having been immured in the walls 
of a prison he comes again into the world to set 
out once more upon the career of life. Howim- 
portant to give him a right direction. To lend 
the hand of help at this point, is the part of 
Christian philanthropy. 

Situations have been found for 148 persons. 
This number may appear small, only 12 per cent. 
of the whole, but the difficulties of procuring 
employment during the past year, are well 
known to have been much greater than usual. 

The large number of persons received who be- 
longed to various mechanical and artisti¢al. pur- 
suits gives evidence of the recent suffering among 
this industrious class. Almost every branchy 
industry has been represented. A large number 
of persons in search of employment yet remain 
at the House. The friends of the Institution 
cannot better serve its purpose than by making 
their applications here when in need of servants, 
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mechanics or laborers. There has scarcely been | rally, a plentiful supply of hot and cold water 
atime in the last five months when a person | for bathing, as well as for washing their gar. 
could not have been furnished for almost any one | ments, is invaluable. Several hundred persons 
of the industrial pursuits. have availed themselves of these privileges at the 

From many of those for whom situations have ;} House during the past year. The number of 
been found, we have bad the pleasure of hearing | baths taken was about 4500. The Managers 
cheering accounts, in some instances from their | hope it will not be long ere this department will 
employers, expressing satisfaction with their con- | be capable of much more extensive usefulness. 





duct and services. 

The two work-rooms for females have been 
under the care of a Committee of lady Mana- 
gers. For a statement of the operations of this 
department we refer to the accompanying report 
of that committee. 

Temporary employment has been given to the 
male inmates of the House in making door-mats. 
No wages are paid to these ; the instruction, and 
food and lodging furnished them being considered 
a sufficient compensation for their labor. 


The products of the industrial departments | 


were 184 quilts, 305 garments, 726 meal bags, 


726 lbs. carpet-balls, 58 prs. shoes, and 187 | 


door-mats. 

We would again renew the suggestion made in 
the last Annual Report, to the friends of the 
poor: manufacturers, merchants and others, who 
have coarse sewing to be done, such as making 
up ham or meal-bags, shirts, quilts, Xc., to send 
their orders to the House of Industry, where 
such work can be done as well and at as low 
prices as elsewhere. While thus consulting 
their own interest, they may aid efficiently in 
extending the usefulness of the Society. 

Provisions have been supplied to 52 destitute 
families, mostly in cases of sickness ; 335 gar- 
ments and 75 pairs of shoes have been distri- 
buted. 


Seventy-two tons of coal received from a “Com- 


| The present arrangements are crowded and in- 
| complete. 

| The Board has recently taken up on a ground 
| rent of $90 per annum a vacant lot adjoining the 
| House on the East, of about the same depth as 
| the original premises, and having a front of 30 
feet. We have nowan abundant source of light 
and ventilation on both sides of the building, 
and are permanently secured against the encroach- 
| ments of any nuisance. 

A building with all the requisite arrangements 
for washing and bathing could be erected on this 
lot at a small cost, and would, we believe, in a 
very short time increase the usefulness of this 
department many fold. Establishments of this 
| kind, on an extensive scale, are now in operation 
in the city of New York, and are represented to 
have been followed by the most beneficial con- 
| sequences. 
| It is with pleasure we refer to the operations 
of the Dispensary. Under the direction ofa Com- 
| mittee of the Board, this establishment was re- 
| organized in the early part of the year. The 
| section of the city to which its benefits have been 
| extended has been divided into districts, for the 
care of which the services of able and energetic 
physicians have been secured. The dispensary 
‘is now one of the most important and useful 
charities of the House. For a more full account 
| of its operations we refer to the report of our 





mittee of Friends,”’ have been sold at the rate of |} Committee, which is hereunto annexed. 


4 cents a peck, which allowing for waste, is about 
one half its cost. This sale of coal at a reduced 


; 


The school for colored children continues, un- 
| der the maintenance and direction of the benevo- 


price is believed to be very preferable to gratui-! lent ladies by whom it was established. There 
tous distribution, as it encourages that self-re-| are at this date 140 names on the list, 70 being 
spect which belongs to the purchaser,rather than | about the average attendance. Three teachers 
tothe pauper. The proceeds of the sale, amount- | are employed in it. One of the class-rooms has 
ing to $225.87, have been returned to the Com-! been converted into a shoemaker’s shop, where, 


mittee. 


Of all the plans entertained by the Society for 
improving the condition of the Poor, none has 
promised greater advantage, the small expense 
of conducting it being considered, than the wash- 
ing and bathing rooms. A want of personal 
cleanliness is not only a badge of immorality, 
but is very frequently one cf its exciting causes. 
The great mass of degraded beings inhabiting 
the miserable tenements of Baker and Bedford 


streets are virtually precluded from the use of 


water. But very few of the houses are supplied 
with it, and most of the hydrants are in the actual 


custody of proprietors of pawning shops, and 


venders of spirituous liquors. 


For this class especially, and for the poor gene- 





| under the direction of a competent workman, a 
| number of the boys are being instructed in shoe- 
making. 

The Board has not been unmindful of the 
moral wants of the inmates of the House, and 
the poor of the neighborhood. Religious services 
'have been held in the large work room every 
Sabbath morning, from November Ist to April 
Ist, by Prof. Chas. D. Cleveland, one of the Vice 
Presidents of the Society. ‘The young Men’s 








Association of the First Presbyterian Church” 
have maintained a Sunday School during 
a great part of the year, and conducted religious 
services in the lower hall on Sunday evenings. 
The attendance on these occasions has been very 
The school already numbers more 


encouraging. 
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than 50 scholars. The Managers would fain] mony of those who were present at the meeting 
hope that some of the seeds thus sown will prove | of Nov. 15, 1853, when the Amended Constitu- 
to have fallen into “ good ground.” tion was adopted, and the same has been printed, 
Qur Committee on instruction have had under | together with the minutes of the meetings at 
consideration the establishment of a school for} which action was had in relation to the amend- 
destitute white children, where they may receive | ments, in the form of a paper book. The whole 
such care and discipline as will promote habits | matter is now in the hands of the Solicitors of 
of cleanliness and industry, and where, in uddi-| the Society, who are waiting the action of the 
tion to the usual branches of school learning, | Exceptant in the case, with a view of making a 
they may be instructed in such domestic and | final presentation to the Court. The Board is 
other employments as will be calculated to fit! not aware that there has been on the part of its 
them for usefulness. Such establishments have} Committee, any unnecessary delay ; but, unplea- 
already been organized in other citics under the) sant as the business referred to us has been, in- 
title of Industrial Schools, and we hope that ere! volving, on the part of many members of the 
long a plan will be matured by which such a | Board and of the Society, an outlay of time and 
School will be permanently connected with the| labor, as well as putting the Society to some 
House. | expense, we nevertheless believe that the Board 
The Moyamensing Soup Society continues the | has endeavored to discharge its duty in the ease. 
occupancy of one of the lower rooms of the} The Managers gratefully tender their acknow- 
House ; we supplying the fucl and steam for its | ledgments to those who have so liberally con- 
purposes, as heretofore, and the society furnish- | tributed the means requisite for conducting the 
ing bread and soup for dinuer to the inmates of | affairs of the Institution. We have thus been 
the House, on every week-day during the season | enabled to extend the usefulness of the House, 
of its operations. and have the pleasure of recording that notwith- 
At the last annual meeting a resolution was | standing its operations have been nearly two fold, 
adopted, directing the Board of Managers to| the expenses do not greatly exceed those of the 
have the Constitution as amended and adopted | previous year. 
at the meeting of the Society, held Nov. 15,! We desire in this connection to speak of the 
1853, engrossed, and presented to the proper, valuable services of the matron, Martha; W. Ham- 
Court for its approval. At the first meeting of mond, to whose good management and economy 
the Board a committee was appointed to carry | the Society is much indebted for the present very 
this resolution into effect. That committce has | satisfactory condition of its affairs. 
reported to the Board, that, immediately after{ One thousand dollars have been received, during 
their appointment, they caused the amended | the past year, from Robt. M. Lewis, Jonah 
Constitution to be properly engrossed, and that, Thompson, and Samuel B. Morris, trustees of 
after being signed by the officers of the Society, | The Pennsylvania Society for the promotion of 
and a number of the members, and having affixed | Public Economy, “ being a part of an unappro- 
thereto the corporate seal of the Society, it was | priated balance in their hands, which they had 
presented to the Attorney General of the State, decided to distribute among several benevolent 
and by him approved. Due notice of an intend- , socicties of this city. A receipt was given the 
ed application to the Supreme Court was then | Trustees, with an engagement to refund the said 
given, in accordance with tbe requirements of | sum of one thousand dollars should it ever be de- 
the act of Assembly ; and at the proper time one| manded. The amount has been invested in 
of the Solicitors of the Society repaired to Har- | ‘ City of Philadelphia Loan.” 
risburg, where the Court was then in session, to| By the executors of the estate of the late 
obtain the necessary allowance and approval of _ Esther Moore, we have been informed that she 
the said Constitution. [ere the Solicitor found has bequeathed to the Society the annual inter- 
a statement and affidavit of the /ate President of | est of two sums of $500 each, payable on the ex- 
the Soeicty objecting to the confirmation of the | piration of certain life estates. 
said instrument. The Court postponed the con-; Total expenses of the House for the past year 
sideration of the case until next session in Phila- $2,194.03. 
delphia. On the meeting of the Court in this! On behalf of the Board of Managers. 


city, in August last, the Constitution was again | Tuomas T. TASKER, President. 
deferred, the Court appointing an Examiner to Joun F. Brinton, Secretary. 
take testimony in the case to be heard at its De-; Phila. April Tth, 1855. 





cember term. | 

Several months have since been occupied by | Loncevity oF QuakeERs.—The late census 
the Exceptant, in the examination of various in- | returns in England reveal the singular fact that 
dividuals and collecting a great body of testi- | the average age attained by this peaceful sect is 
mony, most of which relates to other subjects | fifty-one years, two months, and twenty-one days, 
than the matter before the Court. The Com- | while half of the population of this country die 
mittee of this Board have had taken the testi-} before reaching the age of twenty-one, and the 
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average duration of life the world over is but 


thirty-three years. The Quakers, therefore, live 
a third longer than the rest of us.— Lng. paper. 





PROPERTIES OF THE ELECTRIC SPARK. 


Another remarkable property in the electric 
spark is the action it exerts on the light storin 
power of phosphate of lime. That substance, 
together with some others, possesses the power 
| of absorbing light in a latent state, which is 


The following is the condensed abstract of | given out on the application of heat in the dark, 


a recent lecture by Farraday, before the Royal 
Society in London. It will be found interest- 
ing in facts, not generally known, while at the 
same time it is clear on a very important subject, 
lightning conductors :-— 

The heat of the electric spark is intense, though 
the momentary duration of its effects prevents 
its heat-giving power from being felt to its full 
extent. The inflammation of ether and the ex- 
plosion of gunpowder were shown as illustrative 
of the heat contained in the eleetric spark, and 
the effect of momentary action in diminishing 
the heating power was exemplified by sending 


_ an uninterrupted charge through some loose gun- } 
powder, and then repeating the experiment with | 


a wet string introduced as part of the conduct- 
ing circuit. 


charge, the guupowder was ignited. 
trie spark is sometimes applied in blasting rocks 
as well as volatile electricity, and volatile agen- 
cy is, for general blasting purposes, very conve- 
nient. ‘The effects of the electric discharge are 
only perceived when resistance is otfered to the 
passage of electricity, and several experiments 
were exhibited in which it was shown that a 
charge which passed without producing any ap- 
parent effect, when athick wire formed the cir- 
cuit, was sufficient to deflagrate interposed pieces 
of thin wire and gold leaf, that were not ade- 
quate to conduct the same quantity freely. The 
ingenious contrivance of Professor Wheatsone 
for measuring the duration of the electric spark, 
was exemplified by lighting a disk, colored in 
stripes, and revolving rapidly in the dark, with 
a succession of electric sparks. Though the 
colors were mingled together, and invisible when 
seen by ordinary light, the momentary light of 
the electric spark exhibited each color distinctly, 
and the disk for the instant appeared stationary. 
By increasing the velocity till the colors became 
confused, even wheu seen by the spark, an ap- 
proximation is attained to the duration of the 
light ; and in this manner Mr. Swaine, of Elin- 
burg, proved that the electric spark lasts only 
the one hundred thousandth part of a second. A 
flash of lightning is of equally short duration, 
and every object in motion, when seen at night 
by the glare of lightning, appears to be station- 
ary- The apparent duration of an electric spark 
is about one-tenth of a second, because an im- 
pression once made on the retina is retained for 
that time, though the object that produced it, 
as in the case of lightning, is no longer present. 


In the first arrangement, when the | 
spark passed instantaneously, the gunpowder | 
was scattered but not exploded, but when the | 
resistance of the wet string prolonged the dis- | 
The elec- | 


|'This light, when once taken from the phosphate 
of lime, can be restored to it by the electric 
spark, and by that meansalone. Professor Fara- 
day concluded by explaining and illustrating 
| the influence of the non-conducting property of 
| the air on the length of thespark- By partially 
‘exhausting a glass tube, a spark passed through 
| much greater space, and when the exhaustion 
of the air was more complete, and the resistance 
thus removed, the electricity from the prime 
| conductor of the machine passed in continuous 


| flashes, imitating the effects of the aurora bore- 
alis. 


i -—— 


“ The following fable (by the Persian poet Sadi) 
has been often quoted; yet it is so beautiful that we 
cannot refrain from adding it to our extracts, ina 
strictly literal version.”—F. § Q. W. Review. 


** Once from a cloud a drop of rain 
Fell trembling in the sea, 
And when she saw the wide-spread main 


Shame veiled her modesty. 


‘¢ What place in this wide sea have [ ? 
What room is left for me ? 

Sure it were better that I die, 
In this immensity! 


«¢ But while her self-abasing fear 
Its lowliness confessed, 

A shell received and welcomed her, 
And pressed her to his breast. 


*¢ And nourished there the dross became 
A pearl for royal eyes,— 

Exalted by its lowly shame, 
And humbled but to rise !”? 


THE PARTED SPIRIT. 


“ Ve cannot tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth.”” 
Mysterious is its birth, 
And viewless as the blast; 
Where hath the spirit fled from earth, 
For ever past ? 
Task the grave below— 
It keeps the secret well; 
I call upon the heavens to show— 
They will not tell. 


Of earth’s remotest strand, 
Are tales and tidings known ; 
But from the spirit’s distant land 
Returneth none. 


Winds waft the breath of flowers 
To wanderers o’er the wave; 

But bear no message from the bowers 
Beyond the grave. 

Proud science scales the skies, 
From star to star doth roam, 

But reacheth not the shore where lies 
The Spirit’s home. 

Impervious shadows hide 
This mystery of Heaven; 

But what to knowledge is denied, 
To hope is given! 
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VISIT TO A COPPER MINE. 

Will our readers, in their leisure hour, accom- 
pany us over acopper mine in Cornwall? A copper 
mine is indeed well worth an inspection, for it is 
a wonderful evidence of what human labor and 
skill can effect, in overcoming obstacles. Sup- | 
pose, then, that we have left behind us the bean- 
tiful woods and vales of the south-east coast of 
Cornwall, and after toiling up steep bills and 
along bad roads, now jolting over loose stones, 
now sinking deep into muddy ruts (for the roads 
and lanes in the vicinity of a mine are quite cut | 
up and spoilt by the frequent passing of the mi- 
ning carts,) we have entered into the mining dis- | 
tricts. Imagine yourself high up on a bleak | 
moorland, the ground around you, stretching | 
away for many a weary mile, heaving in a huge 
groundswell of bleak and barren hills, with here 
and there a tall chimney and engine-house dot- 
ting the dreary waste, a few cottages scattered 
over the face of the surrounding country, and 
now and then a church-tower lifting up its head 
to the sky, and looking down in loveliness on | 
the small hamlet below it, and telling the rude | 
miners that there is a heaven above as well as | 
an earth below. Such is a mining district; speak- 
ing more of misery and cold than of the wealth 
which is procured there, and for the attainment 
of which so many ‘men devote their life and 
strength. Yet it must not be thought that the | 
miners are a cheerless race; far from it; they 
live happy and contented with their lot; some- 
times they are reckless it is true, yet withal cour- 
teous and cleanly. 

But our party has now arrived at the mine. 
What a dreary, ugly place it is! Huge heavy | 
machinery, large heaps of earth and stones, dirty | 
streams which have long since changed their na- 
tural color for that of the ore which is washed in 





| going on below. 


:a small mattock in their hands, with which they 


break the stones into smaller pieces. These 


, fragments are then sorted; those containing very 


little ore are thrown away, and the rest are bro- 
ken into smaller pieces, and then washed over a 
grating. Next they are crushed into very small 
particles by a machine, and are then ready for 
the process of smelting. This latter process is 
seldom performed in Cornwall, on account of the 
difficulty of procuring coal. The ore is general- 
ly carried into Wales and smelted there. It 
seemed very curious to our eyes to sce women 
and girls employed upon such hard work 
as this: but it was very remarkable how clean 
and happy they all looked. 

Having now gone over the works above-ground, 
we were asked if we would like to see what was 
‘Was the descent dangerous?” 
‘Oh no, not in the least ; it only requires com- 
mon caution, and you must trust more to your 
hands than your feet.” Accordingly, we dressed 
ourselves in miner’s costume (a precaution ne- 
cessary if you do not want to spoil your own 
suit,) and queer figures we looked, as the rest of 
our party seemed to think. Our dress consisted, 
first of coarse flannel trousers and a flannel jack- 
et (flannel is necessary, on account of the heat in 
the galleries below, owing to the constant blast- 
ing and the bad ventilation ;) over these gar- 
ments we wore an additional pair of trowsers 
and a short smock frock : we were offered a pair 
of miner’s shoes ; but as we doubted their fitting 
capacities we declined them ; last and not leest, 
we put on the indispensable hat, which is very 
thick and hard, of the wide awake shape, and a 
most useful protection when you knock your 
head against the sharp projecting rock in the 
roofs of the galleries, which vary in height from 
12 or 14 fect to 4+ or 5 feet, according to the 


. . 5 : . } 
them; an engine-house and a tall chimney of | thickness of the vein of ore. A candle was then 


course; two or three sheds,and a dismal little house 
which stands perched up on the moorland high 
above every thing else: such are the more promi- 
nent features of the scene. 

A more hospitable race than the Cornish never, | 
we think, breathed; and well in this point do 
they make good their claim to be genuine Bri-' 
tons. Having declined their hospitality for the 
present, we proceeded to inspect the works above 
ground before going down below. First, we 
were conducted to the engine ; and we may here 
observe that the Cornish engines were for a long 
time considered unrivalled for their cheapness, 
and for the greater amount of work done with 
less consumption of fuel than engines made else- 
where. This engine is employed in drawing up | 
the ore from the bottom of the mine, and in | 
pumping water from the different parts of the | 
mine where it collects. The blocks of stone 
which contain the ore are brought up in buckets, 
and then collected into heaps. Round these 
heaps stand women in clean white aprons, with 


stuck on the front of our hats, in an extempore 
candlestick of clay, to light us while below, and 
at the same time to leave our hands unencum- 
bered. Thus equipped, and attended by two 
men to take care of us, we proceeded to the 
mouth of the shaft. Here we found a group of 
miners looking on with great interest to see the 
strangers make their first essay in mining; good- 
natured rough-looking faces, smiling and happy, 
with that settled look of hardihood and careless 
daring which forms such a remarkable character- 
istic of the Cornish miner. Preceded and fol- 
lowed by our attendant miners, we began the 
descent, not by the simple means of a ladder 
(which, by the way, though very simple, is very 
hard work when you have to go on climbing for 
half an hour,) but by means of a machine late- 
ly introduced, and called by the miners “a man- 
engine.” By means of this engine we descended 
a perpendicular shaft to the depth of 800 feet, 
passing on our way various groups of miners 
waiting at the several resting-places, in order to 
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leave everything clear for us; not a few of them 
singing their wild songs, which echoed curiously 
along the dark far-stretching passages; and as 
the melody lazily floated through the obscure 
galleries, it seemed to our unpractised ears as 
though the spirits of the mine were chanting a 
welcome to the strangers. 

When we had descended by means of the man- 
engine for a period of about twenty or thirty 
minutes, we were obliged to have recourse to the 
ordinary way of descent by ladders ; in this way 
we went down for about 500 feet, when we arriv- 
ed at the gallery which we were to explore. Tak- 
ing our candles in our hands, we groped our way 
along the open tramway, which is roughly fixed 
in the floor of the gallery, for the passage of a 
trucks with a guide in front to point out the dan- 
gerous places, now walking upright with a pit 
six or seven feet deep below us, and now stoop- 
ing and bumping our heads against the jagged 
ceiling of rock above us, till we came at last to 
the place where the mine is being worked. | 

Each gallery is worked by two men, who break 
down the rock, either by means of the simple 
“ pick,” or by the process of blasting. In the | 
latter process, a hole of about ten or twelve 
inches in length is bored in the rock and filled 
with gunpowder, the end is then stuffed up, and 
the powder ignited by means of a slow match. | 
These blastings are often dangerous from the | 
great carelessness of the miners, as they cannot 
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the shaft by which we had descended. Our 
guides, when we had reached the spot where the 
man-engine was stationed, rang the bell, which 
is attached to it, to give notice to the men above 
to set the engine going, and then we sat down 
and rested ourselves. Presently the huge limbs 
of the engine began to move; and having adjust. 
ed our candles in our hats, we began the ascent. 
A curious thing it is to ascend a deep shaft, shut 
in by rock on all sides, with nothing but dark- 
ness above and darkness below, while the cold 
drops of moisture come pattering upon you and 
hiss as they fall on your candles. At last we 
began to see daylight, and to breathe the fresher 
air above; and soon after we emerged on the 
platform at the top of the shaft, where we were 
received with hearty congratulations by a large 
party of miners who had assembled to witness 
our return.— Leisure Hour. 


THE MARRIAGE RELATION. 


The following sound, clear and Christian views 
of the marriage relation, are taken from a popular 
work entitled ‘* Martyria, a Legend,” pablished 
a few years ago, from the pen of a gifted clergy- 
man : 

“Of earthly relations, those of the husband 
and wife, parent and child, friend and neighbor, 
master and servant, constitute much the larger 
portion of man’s happiness; and are more im- 


calculate how far the effect of the explosion will | portant, any one of them, than all others together. 
be felt, and while standing too close they are| It is in the observance, the refinement, the 
sometimes struck by the flying pieces of rock. | strengthening of these commonest, these greatest, 
The fragments of the rock thus broken down are | these primal relations, that happiness is increased, 
then collected into trucks, which are rapidly | and not in the inordinate accumulation of money, 





shot along on the tramways to the bottom of the | 
| 


shaft, up which they are drawn in buckets to the 
surface of the ground. The process which they 
then undergo has been explained above. 

Whilst we were here, our guides insisted upon 
our taking “ picks” into our own hands and 
working at the rock, in order that we might 
boast in future of our deeds in the mining de- 
partment, and carry back with us memorials of 
our prowess. Having satisfied them in this par- 
ticular, and being almost stifled with the heat, 
which is very intense in the gallerics that are 
being worked, owing to the want of ventilation, 
so much so that the men generally worked 
almost naked, we requested our guides to pro- 
ceed. They then conducted us to a place where 
@ small shaft appeared, like a well with a rope 
and windlass at the top; and we were politely 
informed that if we wished to descend lower, we 
must place one fvot in a loop at the end of the 
rope and catch hold with our hands and be let 
down ; but as they did not advise us to under- 
take the journey, and as the prospect of a ride in 
such a vehicle was not so pleasant as an express 
train on the broad guage, we declined the honor, 





and were then conducted back to the bottom of 


the acquisition of empty fame, or in luxurious 
indulgences. 


|,‘ Happiness is to be attained in the accustomed 


chair by the fireside more than in the honorary 
occupation of civil office; in a wife’s love, infi- 
nitely more than in the favor of all human beings 
else ; inthe children’s innocent and joyous prattle, 
more than in the hearing of flattery ; in the re- 
ciprocation of little and frequent kindnesses be- 
tween friend and friend, more than in some occa- 
sional and dearly bought indulgence; in the 
virtue of contentment, more than in the anxious 
achievements of wealth, distinction and grandeur; 
in change of heart, more than in change of cir- 
cumstances ; in full and firm trust in Providence, 
more than in hoping for fortune and favor ; ina 
growing taste for the beauties of nature, more 
than the fee-simple inheritance of whole acres of 
land; in the observance of neatness and regu- 
larity, household virtues, rather than in the 
means of ostentatious, and, therefore, rare dis- 
play; in a hand-maiden’s cheerfulness, more 
than in the improved tone of politics; and in 
the friendship of our next door neighbor, more 


than in the condescending notice of my lord 
| duke.” 
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A New Licut.—A new light, produced | 


1768. The stocking “frame applied by Ham- 


from a peculiarly oily liquid, has lately been ex- | mond to the making of lace. 


hibited at afew places in this city, and on} 
Friday last it was displayed at the Latourette | 
House—the hotel kept by Samuel Brown at | 
Bergen Point. This oil is prepared from bitu- 

men, which is readily extracted from the richer 

kinds of coals, or from native bitumen and rock 

oil, or naphtha. A chandelier with eight burn- 

ers constructed by J. G. Webb, was fixed in the | 
centre of the hotel, 44 feet square ; and the light 

it afforded was acknowledged by a number of la- 

dies and gentlemen present to be very superior. 

Its brilliancy and whiteness exceeds that of the | 
best gas, and persons read at a distance of eighty 

feet trom the chandelier without any other lights 

than the one referred to. 

It is understood that the inventions connected | 
with it have fallen into the hands of a wealthy 
company in New York, who have erected an ex- 
tensive wanufagtory in the neighborhvod of 
Green Point, for the making of the liquid, which 
is called “ Rerosene.’’ ‘The inventor isin charge 
of the works. The Company appear to have 
taken no pains whatever to advertise their manu- , 
factures, and perhaps desire that the “ Rerosene”’ 
shall speak or give light for itself. The manu- 
facture of this oil is said to be very cheap and 
simple, depending entirely upon the decomposi- 
tion of bitumiaous substances. It will reduce 
the cost of illumination, and doubtless supply 
the places of those oils which of late have become 
so expensive. 

This oil is about being introduced by the 
Messrs. Delmonico into their new establishment 
in Broxrdway.—New York Times. 


CHRONOLOGY OF COTTON. 


Justat the present time, when all the politicians 
are quarreling about the currency and the de- , 
rangement of business, we have compiled an im- 
partial view of the introduction to the use, and 
nutatious of price in the history of cotton, which, 
although it is the staple commodity of this 
couniry, is an article that, above all others, shows 
the most sensitive action on the slightest approach 


tion. 

1730. Mr. Wyatt spun the first cotton yarnin 
England by machinery. 

1735. The Dutch first exported cotton from 
Surinam. 

1742. First mill for spinning cotton erccted at 
Birmingham, moved by mules and horses, but 
not successful in its operations. 

' 1749. The fly-shuttle generally used in Eng- 
and. 

1756. Cotton velvets and quiltings made in 
England for the first time. 

1761. Arkwright obtained the first patent for 
the spinning frame, which he further improved. 


1778. A bill passed to prevent the export of 
machinery used in cotton factories. 

1779. Mule spinning invented by Hargrave. 

1782. First import of raw cotton from Brazil 
into England. 

1782. Watt took out his patent for the steam 
engine. 

1783. A bounty granted in England on the 
export of certain cotton goods. 

1785. Power loomsinvented by Dr. Cartwright. 
Steam engines used in cotton factories. 

1786. Bleaching first performed by the agency 
of the oxymuriatic acid. 

1787. First machinery to spin cotton put in 
operation in France. 

1789. Sea Island cotton first planted in the 
United States, and Upland cotton first cultivated 
for use and export about this time. 

1790. Salter, an Englishman, builds the first 
American cotton factory at Pawtucket, R. I. 

1792. bli Whitney, an American, invents the 
cotton gin, which he patents. 

1798. First mill and machinery for cotton 
erected in Switzerland. 

799. Spinning by machinery introduced into 
Saxony this year. 

1803. First cotton factory built in New Hamp- 
shire. 

1805, Power looms successfully and widely 
introduced into England 

1807. The revolution in Spanish America 
begius to furnish new markets for cotton manu- 
factories. 

1810. Digest of cotton manufactures in the 
United States by Mr. Gallatin, and another by 
Tench Coxe, of Philade!phia. 

i811. Machinery to make bobbin lace patented 
by Johu Burn. 

1813. The India trade more free, and more 
British manufactures sent there. 

1815. The power loom introduced into the 
United States first at Waltham. 

1818. Average price of cotton 34 cents higher 
than since 1810. New method of preparing 


’ ‘sewing cotton by Mr. Holt. 
of a change, no matter what causes the commo- | 


1319. Extraordinary prices for Alabama cotton 
lands. ; 

1820. Steam power first applied with success 
extensively to lace manufactures. 

1822. First cotton factory in Lowell erected. 

1823. First export of raw cotton from Egypt 
into Great Britain. 

1825. In New Orleans, cotton at from 23 to 
25 cents per pound. 

1826. Self-acting mule spinner patented in 
England by Roberts. 

1827. American cotton manufactures first ex-» 
ported to any considerable extent. 

1829. Highest duty in the United States on 
foreign cotton manufactures. 
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1830. About this tinfe Mr. Dyer introduced a 
machine from the United States into England 
for the purpose of making cards. ° 

1832. Duty on cotton goods imported into the 
United States reduced one half, and in England 
it is forbid to employ minors in cotton miils for 
more than nine hours on a Saturday; in conse- 
quence they work at something else. 

1834. Cotton at 17 cents. 

1835. “Extensive purchases made of cotton 
lands by speculators and others. 

1836. The season began at 16 cents and ended 
at 20 cents. 

1837. Cotton reached 22 cents, and then —. 


A Goop onp AGcr.—There is living in Ply- 
mouth township an aged lady named Pegey 
Lerch, and known generally as Peggy Lark. 
She is of German extraction, born in New Jer- 
sey, in the German Valley, on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, 1751, and is now in her 105th year. She 


moved to Wyoming 56 years ago, with her hus- | 
She is! 
clear minded, and of good memory, and loves to | 
On hér 103d birth-day she | 


band, who bas been dead 50 years. 


talk of old times. 
walked over to Captain Waller’s to dine as she 


had done for several years, a distance of more | 


than halfa mile. This year she was unable to 
do so, having fallen and burt her side. 


cough which troubles her. She remembers sce- 


ing Gen. Washington, aud has a clear recollec- | 


tion of events of the Revolution. 

Her father, Michael Pace, died many years 
ago, at Northumberland, now in Wyoming co., 
at the advanced age of 103 years. Ele*paid her 
a visit before he died, and told her she might 
live to his age. She said she hoped not, “ and 
now,” she says, “Tam a year older.” A bro- 


ther recently died in Northumberland, aged near, 


ninety. 

We visited the*aged lady on Monday last, 
and found her sitting by a comfortable stove, 
with a book on her lap. She reads small print 
without spectacles, but thinks old age is hard, 
and has but few pleasures. Mrs. Murphy, with 
whom she lives, is a niece, and the old lady 
spoke of her as very kind, “and the neice said 
her aurt wasglways pleasant and contented, and 
no trouble. 

We are sorry to hear that the Poor Master 
talks of removing her, for some cause, much 
against her wish. We hope it is not so, and 
that the inhabitants of Plymouth will not per- 
mit the little comfort of so aged a lady to be 
abridged, by taking her fgom the company of her 
only near relative, with whom she seems to be 
so contented. Whatever the cost, it dan only 
be a little time longer, and it is said she hag 
property to pay, if her rights are respected.— 

Witkesbarre Record. 


Her | 
sleep is good, except at times disturbed by a'! 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiovre ann Meau.—The Flour market is quiet, and 
shipping brands are dull at $10 12a $1025. There 
isa moderate demand for city use at $10 25 a $1] 95 
per barrel for common and fancy brands. Rye Flour 
is dnll at $7 50, and Corn Mea! at $4 62 per bbl. for 
Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—There is very little doing in Wheat; 
Southern is dull at $2 30. Good red Wheat is worth 
$2 45, and good white $245. Rye is dull at $1 55, 
Corn is in good demand; sales of 6000 bushels yeilow, 
Southern, afloat, at 108c, and 1200 busheis of white at 
112c. Oats are higher; sales of 15,000 bushels Penn. 
sylvania at 58c. a 60c., and Southern at 57c. 

Catrte Marxet.—The receipt of cattle during the 
past week has not been very large. The arrivals at 
Wm. L. Torbert’s, Avenue Drove Yard, Twenty- 
fourth Ward, principally by Penna. and Cumberland 
Valley Railroad, were 250 head of Cattle, 5200 Sheep, 
and 70 Cows and Calves. The total amount of stock 
in market was as follows: 800 Beeves, which Sold 
at from $10 to $1250 per 100 Ibs.; 5500 Sheep, 

' which were disposed of at from 44 to 5 cents per Ib., 
and from $2 to 4 per head. Lambs sold at from $1 50 
to $3 per head. Hogs, 700 head sold at $7 and $8 
per 100 lbs. There were 180 Cows and Calves in 
market, and sales of the former were made at from 
, to $50, and the latter at from $4 to $7 50 per 
ead. 
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PW paatM CENTRAL SCHOOL, BOYS’ DE- 
1 PARTMENT.—The Committee in charge of this 
Institution having engaged the services of Aaron B, 
Ivins as Principal Teacher, are now prepared to re- 
commend it to the attention and patronage of Friends 
and others. 

The Boys’ School will be re-opened on the first 
Second day in the Ninth month next, and conducted 
on the principles heretofore adopted, except that 
there will be two sessions per tay instead of one. 

Lectures on the accustomed branches of science 
will be delivered, as usual, to both schools. 

The prices of tuition have been fixed according to 
the respective classes, at 25 dollars, 20 dollars, and 
15 dollars, per term of twenty-two weeks. ‘lhe only 
extra charge is for books, as heretofore. 

Information on the subject may be obtained on ap- 
| plication to 
Samvet J. Levics, 

200 N. Third St. 
Macpuerson SaunDers, 

28 N. Fourth St. 
Joun J. Wuirte, 
206 Arch St. 
Martua MELLor, 

5 Franklin St., 

6th mo. 16. Philadelphia. 


‘RIENDS’ SCHOOL HOUSE IN CAMDEN, N. J. 
k A Female Teacher is wanted to open a School in 
the pleasantly situated house on the Meeting House 
lot in Camden. For further particulars apply to 
Cuartes Katcun or Wittiam Fotwett. 


\HESTERFIFLD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C BOYS.—The Summer Session of this Institution 
will commence on the 21st of Fifth month, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. . 

Terms, Seventy Dollars per session, one-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the,session. 
No extra charge. 

For further particulars, address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. Office, Burlington Co., N. J. 
4th mo. 21—3m. 


“Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab, 4th. 





